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THE CANON OF THE MASS: THE SACRIFICE- 
OBLATION' 


(In presenting this article to our readers, we have departed 
from our usual policy in regard to length of articles; but the unity 
of treatment in it and its exceptional merit preclude its division 
into separate instalments. Even many who are very familiar with 
the text of the Canon, will surely find the present treatment full 
of spiritual inspiration. Together with other articles by the author, 
past and yet to come, it will later appear in book form.—Ed.) 


HE sacrifice of the Mass is the center of the Church’s 

liturgy, and the Canon is the very heart of the Mass. 

p i One might imagine that every Catholic, even though 

y not yet acquainted with the Missal, is quite familiar 
with the Canon, for it is the chief part of the ordi- 

nary of the Mass which is found in every prayer-book. But there 
is much more in the Canon than appears from a mere reading, 
even a frequent reading of it. A good literal understanding of 
the Canon (not to speak of a deep mystical one) requires some 
knowledge of its history and a careful analysis of its structure. 
Let us state first of all what we mean in this article by the 
Canon. For owing to reasons which we cannot consider here, the 
term is used in different ways. As our missals are printed today, 
we might judge from the page headings that the Canon begins 
with the words Te igitur after the Sanctus and extends to the 
last Gospel.’ It was once the custom to regard the Canon in that 


1 See Fortescue, The Mass; Vandeur, La sainte Messe; Cabrol, “Canon Ro- 
main” in Dictionnaire d’archeologie chretienne et de liturgie. Special acknowledg- 
ment should be made to Dr. Pius Parsch for his articles on the Mass in Bibel 
und Liturgie. 

* The general rubrics and the ritual directions in the introduction to the 
Missal seem to understand the Canon as beginning with the Te igitur and ex- 
tending up to the Pater Noster. See: Rubricae generales, xii, xiii; and Ritus ser- 
vandus, vii, viii, ix. 
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way and to divide it into two parts, the first extending up to the 
Pater Noster and called the Canon of Consecration, and the second 
from the Pater Noster to the end and called the Canon of Com- 
munion. We may add that the Canon as printed in our missals 
appears to be made up of a series of prayers, very concisely worded 
and not very evidently interrelated. 

In the present article we shall understand the Canon as be- 
ginning with the Preface (for so it actually does) and ending 
with the Amen before the Pater Noster. We shall see that it is 
One continuous prayer, containing various elements it is true, but 
all built up into a distinctly unified structure with admirable 
balance and proportion. In union with the Offertory which pre- 
cedes it, it forms the first part of the Mass of the Faithful or the 
sacrifice-oblation. The Pater Noster which follows it is the be- 
ginning of the sacrifice-banquet. 

The Canon-prayer has for its central element the words of 
consecration, our Lord’s owns words at the Last Supper: ‘‘This is 
My body; this is My blood.’’ We read in the scriptural accounts 
of the Last Supper that Jesus took bread and wine and, giving 
thanks, He blessed them with the unique blessing which made 
them His body and blood. Mark well that phrase: giving thanks. 
From it comes our word Eucharist. It explains why we call our 
Christian sacrifice a eucharistic one. It lets us see the meaning of 
the words in the dialogue at the beginning of the Preface: ‘‘Let 
us give thanks to the Lord our God.” That is: “Let us proceed 
to offer our eucharistic sacrifice.”’ 

Jesus was here eating the Pasch with His disciples, observing 
the Jewish paschal rite, and at the same time transforming it into 
the eucharistic sacrifice of the New Law. The Jewish paschal rite 
was one of thanksgiving for the most signal event in the history 
of Israel. Its text was a prayer of thanksgiving which recalled 
God’s mercies to mankind and especially to His chosen people, to 
Adam, Noah, Abraham and Moses, and above all of thanks- 
giving for the deliverance of Israel from Egypt and the restoration 
to the Promised Land. What a new and transcendant meaning had 
that prayer on Jesus’ lips! ‘The ancient image passes and the reality 
has come. He is the “‘Lamb of God’ and the leader of God's 
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people. He is the redeemer of all mankind from bondage and the 
restorer of supernatural life. 

Thus when the apostles and their successors carried out the 
bidding of the Lord, to do in commemoration of Him what He 
had done at the Last Supper, the text of their thanksgiving prayer 
was the old Jewish text transfigured into a Christian one. Besides 
recalling the divine mercies shown to the ancient Israel, it lingered 
on the incomparable ones of the Incarnation. And as time went 
on it became the custom in the Church, the new Israel, to dwell 
less upon the old and more upon the new. 

In the literature of the early Church we find a description of 
the Mass given us in one of the writings of St. Justin in the 
second century (about the year 150). He addressed an Apology, 
a sort of open letter, to the emperor Antoninus Pius and to the 
public generally, in which he protests against the calumnious 
things said about the Christians, and in which he tells among 
other matters what the Christians actually do in their liturgical 
assemblies. 

St. Justin gives us a description of the Mass, not the text of 
it. After referring to the Mass of the Catechumens with its scrip- 
tural reading and sermon, he comes to the Mass of the Faithful. 
“Then bread and a cup of wine are brought to the president of 
the brethren, and he, taking them, sends up praise and glory to 
the Father of all through the name of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and makes thanksgiving at length because we are granted 
these favors by Him (the Father). When he has ended the prayers 
and thanksgiving all the people present cry out, saying Amen.” 

In St. Justin’s description we recognize the long eucharistic 
prayer in which the words of consecration are enshrined. Its 
length was not precisely determined but was left, as was to some 
extent its phraseology, to the inspiration of the celebrant. Thus 
the Canon-prayer varied somewhat from place to place. In the 
course of time and after the example of the principal bishops it 
came to be written out and recited or chanted in an invariable 
way. The result, however, was not one absolutely uniform type 
but rather a limited number of types differing somewhat in de- 
tails and corresponding to the chief sees or patriarchates in the 
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Christian world. These types are the parent-forms of the various 
rites in the Church today. 

Hence among the Christian writings of the fourth century 
we have portions at least of the actual text of the Canon-prayer, 
and in a work called the Apostolic Constitutions we have a com- 
plete text. The exact date of this work is not known. It seems 
to be about the end of the fourth century. But the work is a 
compilation made up from older materials so that the text here 
given (though not a strictly official one) may well be that which 
was used in the third century. In the Apostolic Constitutions we 
have a description of the Mass more lengthy than that given by 
St. Justin, and, what is especially precious, we have here a com- 
plete text of the Canon-prayer. 

The most obvious feature of the Canon-prayer as given in 
the Apostolic Constitutions is its great length as compared with 
our Canon in the Roman Missal. It is so long that we can readily 
understand why for the purposes of public worship a shorter one 
was desired. But we are fortunate in having this long form pre- 
served in the Apostolic Constitutions; for it helps us to understand 
our Canon in the Roman Missal. 

We are able to see that the process of abbreviation was not 
by the absolute excision of parts but rather by condensation. That 
is to say, all the elements of the longer form are still present in 
the shorter one. But they are reduced in wording almost to a 
minimum. Hence in our text in the Roman Missal the meaning 
of the Canon-prayer is not brought out with any amplitude of 
expression. It is, we might say, just summarized. This is sufficient 
for the purposes of public worship provided we are able by private 
reading of the longer form to get the full significance of the 
shorter one. 

The comparison shows also that while the same elements are 
present in both texts, they are not arranged in the same way. 
The arrangement is more natural, the logical sequence of ideas is 
more evident in the longer form of the Apostolic Constitutions. 
In the Roman Missal, the text, besides being much condensed, 
shows a rearrangement of the elements into an order which is 
highly symmetrical indeed but less obvious. 
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In the Apostolic Constitutions the Canon-prayer begins, just 
as ours does, with the well-known dialogue: “‘Lift up your hearts. 
We have them lifted up unto the Lord.’’ It proceeds as a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving in which the bishop or priest chants 
the infinite attributes and the wonderful works of God. The en- 
tire prayer is trinitarian in its structure like our Gloria and Credo; 
that is, it sings in turn of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


The sixfold story of creation is first recounted, the order 
and beauty of the natural universe serving as a prelude to the 
higher works of grace. Then the account of man’s fall and the 
promise of redemption; and the long series of divine mercies 
shown to mankind throughout the ages, to Abel, Seth, Noah, 
Abraham and Moses. In this way the prayer arrives at what was 
its climax in the Jewish ritual, the remembrance of the bondage 
in Egypt, now seen to be an image of the universal misery wrought 
by sin, and of the deliverance and restoration, the image of Christ- 
ian redemption and regeneration. Here the sublimity of the theme 
causes the great prayer to leap its bounds and to soar aloft to the 
company of the angels and archangels, while the whole assembly 
joins with the celebrant in an outburst of praise, the threefold 
Sanctus borrowed from the prophesy of Isaias. 


Thus far the Canon-prayer has proceeded in the thought 
of the heavenly Father. The chant as now resumed by the cele- 
brant alone becomes a recital of the life and the redeeming work 
of the Word made flesh: His coming in fulfilment of the age-old 
promise, His birth of the Virgin-Mother, His preaching and His 
miracles, His sufferings, His final passion and death, His glorious 
resurrection and ascension. The high narrative thus reaches the 
scene which it commemorates. The Last Supper is re-enacted, the 
Lord’s own words of consecration are repeated, along with His 
bidding: ‘‘Do this in commemoration of Me.’’ And so, mindful 
of His passion and resurrection and ascension and the promise of 
His second coming, the great prayer rises to the supreme height 
of its oblation in thanksgiving. The all-holy Lord is offered again 
in sacrifice, the Christ both of Calvary and of Tabor, and all His 
brethren in union with Him. 
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Then, as the Lord’s work on earth is continued by the Para- 
clete whom He sends, the Canon-prayer now begs that the Holy 
Spirit may descend with benediction and grace upon all those who 
offer and who partake in this holy sacrifice. This petition is drawn 
out in a series of mementos or invocations, for the hierarchy and 
clergy, for the civil government, for all the saints of times past, 
for the whole body of the faithful, for the virgins and widows, 
for the children of the flock, for those in illness and affliction, for 
foes also and persecutors, for those without the light of faith, for 
the catechumens and penitents, for temporal needs, for the bless- 
ings of fair weather and good harvests. 

The great prayer closes as it began, on a note of worship and 
thanksgiving, in a doxology to the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. And the whole assembly, having followed the prayer 
as its own, cries out a united ‘“‘Amen’’.’ 

As we turn now to the Roman Missal, we find by compar- 
ison that in our Preface the long narrative of Old Testament 
events has been condensed into the brief phrase: “‘semper et ubique 
gtatias agere—always and everywhere to give thanks.’’ The nar- 
rative of the life of our Lord has been placed in advance of the 
Sanctus and has been distributed throughout a series of Prefaces 
for the various seasons, so that we must combine those of Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, the Passion, Easter, Ascension and Pentecost in 
order to reconstruct something like the Preface of the Apostolic 
Constitutions. The mementos which come toward the end of the 
Canon-prayer in the longer form are reduced in our Missal to six, 
three placed before the Consecration and three placed after it. 
Immediately before the Consecration a prayer for blessing on the 
oblation and the offerers has been inserted, balancing the some- 
what similar prayer which follows the Consecration. There are 
also a few further additions of minor clauses. 

One is curious to know how these changes came to be made. 
The question is an extremely difficult one. The date, first of all, 
cannot be determined with any exactness; partly because the rec- 
ords in the case are scanty, and partly because the changes were 


1 In the early centuries the Canon was recited or chanted aloud by the 
celebrant. 
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not likely made at any one time but gradually over a considerable 
number of years. We know that the present form of our Roman 
Canon is very old. We find it just as at present in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary, which dates perhaps from the early years of the 
seventh century. But we have reason for knowing that our Canon 
is considerably older than that. Perhaps it is safe to say that the 
main work of its composition dates from about the year 400 and 
that minor changes were still made during the course of the fifth 
and sixth centuries. 

Nor can we be certain that the longer text from which our 
Canon was abbreviated is precisely that of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions. But it was quite likely abbreviated from some text very 
similar to that one. As has been said, in the early centuries the 
texts were not all uniform, but they all seem to have been rather 
lengthy. We can readily understand that a text so long as that 
of the Apostolic Constitutions could not serve permanently as an 
official one for all occasions. As it became necessary for various 
reasons to insist upon an official text (not for the whole Church 
but for a patriarchate) that text must needs be one of moderate 
length. Thus we find that both in the East where the Greek 
language was used ,and in the West where the Latin was used, 
the official texts that were adopted were shorter than that of the 
Apostolic Constitutions. 

In Rome the process of abbreviations was carried out to a 
very pronounced degree, owing partly to the genius of the Latin 
language and Roman character. Latin is noted for its conciseness 
and its gravity as compared with the more redundant and flowery 
Greek. And relatively to other regions of the Latin West, these 
qualities appear especially in the Roman liturgical texts. They are 
distinguished by their brevity and clarity, by a clear-cut quality 
in thorough accord with the dogmatic definiteness and precision 
that are characteristic of Rome, the center of authority and unity. 

It is, however, by no means the brevity of dry definition. 
There is something exceedingly noble and beautiful in this terse 
and austere manner. It is a classic expression in which the majesty 
of God and the loyal allegiance of man are instantly suggested, 
and with such force that copious wording is unnecessary. At the 
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same time there is a warmth of emotion in this ancient Roman 
style, none the less true and tender for that it is measured and re- 
strained. The beauty of the old Roman liturgical texts is akin to 
that of the contemporary architecture, the basilicas with their mo- 
saics. It is perfectly sincere and free from all affectation. It has 
an innate sense of simplicity and dignity, and by virtue of these 
it is able to attain to its heights of unearthly grandeur. 

Besides the question of the comparative brevity of the 
Roman Canon, there is the further one, and a very difficult one, 
of the peculiar arrangement of its component parts, an arrange- 
ment which is less natural than that of the Canon in the Apostolic 
Constitutions. How are we to account for the Roman arrange- 
ment? Scholars have puzzled much over this question and have 
advanced a variety of hypotheses. Their theories, as reviewed by 
Fortescue and Cabrol, do not take into account to any great ex- 
tent the fact that the style of the Roman liturgy may have had con- 
siderable influence in determining the arrangement of the elements 
of its Canon. One would hesitate to say that the style was the 
decisive factor and that it furnishes the solution of the problem. 
But it may well have been a factor of very notable importance. 
And in any case it certainly deserves to be taken into account as a 
help to the understanding of our Canon as we have it. 

The Roman liturgical style is a very definite thing, governed 
by well-determined rules. It has often been described as monu- 
mental, because, being the style of public worship, it is conceived 
not primarily in an intimate and personal way but in a communal 
and generic way. It is worked out in broad, outstanding and im- 
posing lines. It is thoroughly architectonic. Again, it has been 
described as lapidary, so much does it resemble the cutting and set- 
ting of gems, as for example in the fashioning of the Collects; or 
in its larger features like the Canon, so like is its way to the com- 
position of the mosaics with their formal and highly symmetrical 
arrangement of parts. It is a well known fact that the structure 
of the Collects is governed by precise rules. Is it not likely that 
the demands of style had a similar influence in the arrangement of 
the Canon? 

Let us consider then the structure of the Roman Canon as 
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it is analyzed for us by Dr. Pius Parsch. Its symmetry is perfect 
—and quite astonishing when one observes it for the first time. 
Is it possibly the key to the whole arrangement? Does the style 
of the mosaic in the vault of the apse reflect that of the mystery 
enacted beneath it? However that may be, the analysis will help 
us wonderfully in understanding this venerable prayer, the heart 
of the Mass, as it has been handed down to us from ancient times. 

The central idea of our Canon-prayer is the same as that ex- 
pressed in our present custom which prescribes that there be a 
crucifix as the central object on our altars. Similarly in ancient 
times the crux gemmata, the richly jeweled cross, and later the 
image of Christ in majesty, was shown in the great mosaic that 
adorned the apse of the basilica. It is the idea expressed in our 
Lord’s own words: ‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself.’’ This idea is the focus from which 
all else in the Canon radiates and toward which all else converges. 

The Mass is the renewal of the great sacrifice of Calvary. 
But in its liturgical form the renewal does what Jesus ordered to 
be done in commemoration of Him, that is, what He did at the 
Last Supper. 

Hence the central words of the Canon are a group of three 
prayers which together are the immediate commemoration of the 
Last Supper. The first of these, Qui pridie (Who the day before 
He suffered), introduces the words of consecration pronounced 
over the bread. The second, Simili modo (In like manner when 
the supper was done), introduces the words pronounced over the 
wine. The third, Unde et memores (Wherefore . . . calling 
to mind), is the explicit commemoration in which we offer “‘the 
holy Bread of life eternal and the Chalice of unending salvation.”’ 

The words of consecration and of oblation in remembrance, 
the Body given for us and the Blood shed for us, and these offered 
as on Calvary, this is the nucleus of the Canon--prayer around 
which all the rest is arranged as in concentric circles. 

The central element is encircled by a group of prayers, two 
before and two after the Consecration, in which the motive is a 
double one of oblation and invocation; before the Consecration the 
two prayers Hanc igitur (We further beseeech Thee) and Quam 
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oblationem (Do Thou deign to bless), and after the Consecration 
the two prayers Supra quae (Which do Thou deign to regard) 
and Supplices Te (Most humbly we implore Thee). If we look 
more closely we shall see how admirably these pairs are balanced. 
The Hanc igitur contains a triple petition for peace in our pres- 
ent days, for salvation at their end and for the eternal joys of 
heaven, balancing in the Supra quae the triple citation of the sac- 
rifices of the innocent Abel, the obedient Abraham and the royal 
Melchisedec. The Quam oblationem with its emphasis of the 
oblation ready on the altar balances the Supplices Te with its 
upward glance to the altar in heaven. 

The next circle is made up of prayers in which the motive is 
chiefly that of intercession or petition for blessing. The balance 
here is quite evident. The mementos which in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions come toward the end of the Canon are reduced to six 
and placed three before and three after the Consecration; before 
the Consecration the three: Te igitur (And now most gracious 
Father), Memento (Be mindful of Thy servants) and Communi- 
cantes (United in Thy holy Church), after the Consecration the 
three: Memento (Be mindful of Thy servants), Nobis quoque (To 
us also, sinners) and Per quem haec (Through Whom Thou dost 
ever provide). ‘This is the circle of the redeemed universe, giving 
praise and receiving benediction, testifying to the words of the 
Redeemer: “I will draw all things to Myself.’ The prayers of 
this group include the ancient diptych readings, the names of per- 
sons to be remembered in the Mass. The last prayer of the group 
is one for blessing upon the fruits of the earth, because all nature is 
embraced in the work of Redemption, even its material elements. 
In former times it was customary to introduce at this point vari- 
our special blessings, and we still have here on Thursday of Holy 
Week the blessing of the oil for the sick. One cannot fail to no- 
tice the balance of the memento for the living and the memento 
for the dead and that of the two lists of saints before and after the 
Consecration. We may observe how this placing of the saints 
helps to distribute throughout the Canon-prayer the tone of glory 
that belongs to the whole of it. The faithful departed are said 
to be at rest in the sleep of peace and to be asleep in Christ. We 
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ourselves, although sinners, are said to be God's holy people who 
look forward with humble confidence to some share of heavenly 
bliss in union with the saints. 


Finally, the outermost circle of the Canon-prayer is made up 
of the Preface (Sursum corda) at the beginning and the Doxology 
(Per Ipsum) at the end. In both the motive is one of praise and 
thanksgiving, the eucharistic motive which is never absent and 
which characterizes the Canon-prayer from beginning to end. 
The Preface with its choral ‘‘Sanctus’’ balances the Doxology with 
its choral ‘“‘Amen.’’ The Doxology is much shorter than the 
Preface, for the Canon is followed immediately by the Pater 
Noster which begins the sacrifice-banquet. 


Let the reader now study the Canon-prayer in the light of 
this analysis and this comparison with the text in the Apostolic 
Constitutions; let him meditate upon it in the light of the great 
fundamental dogmas of the Christian faith, the Trinity, the In- 
carnation and Redemption, the Church as the mystical body of 
Christ and the communion of saints; and then let him read the 
Secret of the ninth Sunday after Pentecost: ‘‘Grant us, O Lord, 
we beseech Thee, worthily to approach these mysteries; for as 
often as this memorial-sacrifice is celebrated the work of our re- 
demption is wrought.’’ The honoring of God and the hallowing 
of man, the supreme interests of time and eternity as we approach 
them in our present life, are concentrated in the Mass and in its 
central Canon-prayer. 


Can anyone, conscious of his membership in Christ, so study 
the Canon and not feel the desire to take part in it? Consider the 
prayer immediately following the Consecration in which as ‘‘God’s 
holy people’ we offer the holy Bread of life eternal and the Chalice 
of unending salvation. God's holy people does not mean the 
priest alone. It is a phrase which points directly to the words of 
St. Peter in his first Epistle (ch. 2): ‘““You are a chosen gener- 
ation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation.” And these words of 
St. Peter have been quoted insistently by Pope Pius XI as mean- 
ing the general priesthood of all the faithful and their intimate 
part in the offering of the Mass. 
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People sometimes speak of “‘offering up their holy Com- 
munion.”’ The expression shows how poorly they understand 
the Mass and especially the Canon-prayer and their part in it. 
Their purpose is good; they are prompted by that innate desire of 
the human soul to offer, a desire which finds its supreme expres- 
sion in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. But let them do as the 
Church does. Nowhere does the liturgical text speak of offering 
one’s holy Communion. Whereas throughout the Canon-prayer 
(as in the Offertory which precedes it) we are invited over and 
over to join in the oblation, to share in the heavenly sacrifice, and 
so to receive the most sacred Body and Blood of the Lord. 


WILLIAM BUSCH. 
The St. Paul Seminary. 


SBP 


“This subject (Gregorian chant), as we have said, 
concerns the honor of God; but tt concerns furthermore, 
and most intimately, the salvation of man. The Church 
is indeed the House of God, but tn its relation to man 
it 1s also the Gate of Heaven. The liturgical service is a 
meeting of God and man, at which the latter, the child 
of earth, is admitted for a little while to the courts of 
Heaven. He comes, then, primarily to adore, but in addt- 
tion to receive grace for the sanctification of his immortal 
soul. Man’s tendency ts to drift towards mere natural- 
ism; the Church proposes to lift him to supernaturalism, 
and for this purpose puts before htm—vividly and real- 
istically—the spirit of prayer as opposed to that of the 
world.”’-—-THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BLENK OF NEW 
ORLEANS.—PASTORAL LETTER, Nov. 22, 1907. 


THE LITURGY AND CATHOLIC WOMEN' 


ODAY we hear it said time and again that we are 
living in an un-Christian world. The old ideals of 
Christian life have indeed disappeared from the lives 
of many. For many the one aim in life is that of 

the pagans of Rome: the best that can be got out of 

this world, with no thought of anything further or higher. The 
development of this attitude has gone on gradually but surely for 
the last four centuries. In the sixteenth century the Church of 

Christ, the mother of Christian civilization and ideals, was re- 

jected by many persons. Rejecting the Church has in the course 

of time meant rejection of the divinity of Christ, and this in turn 

a gradual loss of the true spirit and ideals of Christianity. Hence 

the great return in our own day to a life of the purely natural man, 

of a worldly heaven here on earth, of a renewed paganism. 

Many today are entirely ignorant of a supernatural realm 
of truths. Woman herself has given up much of the high dignity 
of the Christian ideal. I do not refer to her stepping out more 
actively into the affairs of the world. She should do that; and 
the world needs her more than ever. But I do refer to the aspects 
of modern life that take from her all that is peculiarly her own. 
The woman of today has not infrequently imitated the woman 
of pagan Rome. She is at times cultivating the appeals that address 
the lower nature of man, and at times seeking a position of power 
and independence by becoming like man, i. e., distinctly unfemi- 
nine. It is greatly owing to this, that social ills and evils are on the 
increase today, that our conditions of life are in many ways akin 
to those of ancient Rome, especially in the breakdown of family 
life and the diminishing influence of the mother and wife. 

We must confess frankly, that the spirit of diminished Christ- 
ian ideals of life has had its influence only too markedly also on 
many of our Catholic homes and women. Prospective converts 
to our faith are sometimes on their own confession held back by 





1 This article forms the greater part of an address given at a joint meeting 
of the Central Verein of America and the Catholic Women’s Union, during the 
national convention held at St. Cloud, Minnesota, in the last week of August, 1928. 
The entire address appears in the official proceedings (pp. 577ff.) recently pub- 
lished by the Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul. 
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the absence of the good example in their Catholic neighbors. And 
yet Christ has told us to let our light shine before the world. 
What a difference it would make in the influence of Christianity 
for good, if Catholics everywhere would reflect the sublime truths 
of their faith, its moral teachings, in all their actions, in all their 
daily lives! Nothing less than that is our duty. And yet we must 
acknowledge that our lives do not always show forth the beauty 
and truth of our faith, that the lives of some Catholics reflect a sort 
of duplicity—a profession of high spiritual truths and ideals, and 
a living of a less noble, a worldly, almost a pagan life. 

What the world of today needs above all, is men whose 
lives are guided by the sincerest inner conviction of the truths of 
Christ, and whose lives will therefore be convincing arguments 
to others of the strength and the beauty of the Christian faith. 
In other words, the world today needs precisely what the world 
needed at the beginning of the Christian era, the spirit and example 
of the early Christians. In many ways we are far from this spirit 
today. It has been stated that we are without zeal and initiative, 
that even in our external Catholic activities, we are greatly imita- 
tive. We organize societies, scout movements, and the like, in imi- 
tation of non-Catholic activities, instead of leading in all good 
work. ‘““Why do we copy instead of producing, in almost all the 
fields of activity?’’ Abbot Herwegen asks. ‘‘Because the love of 
Christ and His Church does not glow in our souls as it did in 
the time in which, as St. Jerome said, ‘the blood of Christ was 
still warm’.’’* In other words, we need a return to the inspira- 
tion and zeal of the early Christians, through whom the pagan 
world of a former day was renovated in Christ. We need women 
of the type of the early Christian women, who were such power- 
ful instruments in the spread of Christian ideals in human life. 

But where are we to acquire this spirit? Pius X pointed the 
way. And the movement to follow his lead, and to renew all 
things in Christ, has come to be known by the term LITURGI- 
CAL MOVEMENT. The latter is essentially not something ex- 
ternal or exotic, but the seeking after a spirit, ““The true Christian 
spirit’ as Pius X called it; and the seeking of it at its ‘primary 


1 Lumen Christi, p. 52. 
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and indispensable source’, the public prayer-life of the Church. 
There, and there alone, can we, like the Christians of old, find 
the proper inspiration for the inner life that will impel to the 
heroic service of mankind called the re-Christianization of our 
life and times. 


We have often wondered at the spirit shown by the early 
Christians. We may often have asked ourselves in what this con- 
sisted, what the secret of it was. We can find the answer in the 
writings of St. Paul, the early Apostolic Fathers, the Church 
Fathers and others. The early Christians were imbued with a 
strong sense of their dignity as Christians. This dignity they 
attained and fostered in the Church by active participation in her 
life of prayer, sacrifice and sacraments. It was there they found 
Christ. To be a Christian meant for them to continue to live 
in and for Christ. Their Baptism meant for them a true birth 
into a new, higher life. It meant being lifted up into an intimate 
union with Christ, a union of which they were ever conscious. 
In the very ceremony of Baptism, the Church had told them that 
they were henceforth to be living temples of the Holy Ghost, real 
sharers in Christ, not only distant imitators of Him. For them 
the concept of the Church as the mystic body of Christ was no 
mere figure of speech but a supreme spiritual reality. With St. 
Paul they felt the full force of the phrase: *‘ I live, now not I: 
but Christ liveth in me.’’ They were ever conscious of living their 
supernatural lives in Christ, of being real members of the body of 
Christ by living consciously the life of the Church, in which the 
fulness of Christ and His Spirit is ever present. They realized 
fully the meaning of Christ’s own words: “‘I am the vine; you 
the branches: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for without me you can do nothing.’’ For 
the early Christians this was not merely a vague way of saying 
that they should imitate Christ, act and do like Him. It meant 
a supreme reality into which they entered through Baptism. It 
meant an intimate spiritual union by which they ever really but 
mystically lived in Christ and Christ in them. Knowing this, we 
can easily understand their full love and charity for their fellow- 
men. All men were for them actually or by destiny members of 
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Christ, other Christs. Hence the whole-souled devotion and en- 
thusiasm, with which they served each other and all mankind, and 
with which they worked ever for the spread of God’s kingdom 
on earth. Hence also their whole-hearted love for the Church and 
the public life of the Church, especially her eucharistic life. How 
true, what a modern writer said of them: ‘‘Not paper programs, 
not high-sounding, unfulfilled resolutions once renewed the world, 
but new and living men born out of the depths of Christianity.”’ * 

The restoration of this spirit was the ardent desire of Pius 
X in inaugurating the Liturgical Movement. His program was 
specifically to renew all things in Christ, to bring all under the 
headship of Christ, to incorporate all men in Christ their head, 
to form Christ in all. To attain this end, Catholics must again 
revive the spirit of the early Christians in themselves. They must 
relearn, as it were, the sublime meaning of the truths Christ 
transmitted to His Church, the true meaning of the life of the 
Church. They must again see that the Church is not merely a legal 
person or corporation with spiritual jurisdiction, but a super- 
natural organism in which men partake of the life of Christ ever 
present in her. 

This means that we must again become more conscious of 
the Eucharistic Life of the Church, and of all that it means for 
our souls and our lives. We must realize again that the sublime 
eucharistic sacrifice of the Mass is not a holy action performed 
by the priest as an isolated individual, but is performed by him 
in the name of the Church for all the faithful, and that the faith- 
ful are co-offerers with him. At the altar the faithful must offer 
themselves with the priest in the gifts of bread and wine, which 
represent themselves and which in Consecration are changed to 
the Body and Blood of Christ. In this holy action, the renewal 
in an unbloody manner of the sacrifice of Christ on Calvary, 
they must see also their God-given opportunity of entering into 
the same sacrifice, of offering themselves with Christ, of there 
enacting that death to themselves and living in Christ, which must 
be the aim of their whole lives as Christians. The sacrifice is com- 
pleted by the sacramental union. In the latter they receive the 


1 Bichlmair, S. J., Urechristentum.und die katholische Kirche, p. 345. 
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eucharistic Christ, their soul’s food, whereby they are spiritually 
assimilated most intimately with Christ, the divine victim of love, 
who is constantly giving Himself for the higher life of His breth- 
ren. In this sacramental assimilation with Christ. His very divine 
energies form their souls into a higher life. Thus strengthened they 
can enter more hopefully on their daily duties, which must likewise 
be a whole-souled giving of themselves to God and His cause. 

The key to successful life is sacrifice. Such is the message of 
Christ; such is the life we learn to lead from Him, and through 
Him: Sacrifice as a generous giving of oneself to God. Its spiri- 
tual enactment by us in the sublime sacrifice of the Mass, must 
form the key to the rest of our lives and the inspiration. Such is 
the need of civilization today—sacrifice of woman for man, of 
man for woman, of both for the society of man, for the Church, 
for God. Thus alone can the pagan deities of a selfish individual- 
ism, of egotism, self-deification, etc., be displaced. Strengthened 
in Christ, the early Christians conquered these idols and trans- 
formed the world. Thus strengthened and transformed ourselves, 
must we again transform a pagan world in our own day, fighting 
with the energies and strength of Christ, unto conquest and re- 
newal of all things in Him our King! 

We are thus in crying need of a renewal in Christ, of a 
return to a deeper understanding of the ideals of Christianity, 
of a fuller submission of the souls of men to the action of divine 
grace as enacted in the life of the Church of God. How is that 
to be brought about? What is one of the most powerful natural 
means of bringing the souls of men into contact with these chan- 
nels of grace, of disposing them towards this contact? The answer 
is WOMAN! 

The good Christian woman is as it were a natural sacra- 
ment in the world, an external sign of inner grace radiating good- 
ness. She is a power for good in the world to which only the 
most debased of men will fail to respond, and whose active in- 
fluence the world never needed more sorely than today. Her true 
mission she can fulfill, as of old, only by drinking deep at the 
fountain of the true Christian spirit, the life of the Church. She 
must become imbued with the spirit of Christ, as were the women 
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of early Christianity. Above all, she must, under the moulding 
powers of the one true Sacrifice eternal of the Altar, become another 
Christ, burning with His own zeal to spread His kingdom in the 
hearts of men. 

Recently a woman in Austria wrote as follows regarding the 
Liturgical Movement of our day: ““There is much talk today of 
a liturgical movement, of a renewal of our holy liturgy and of 
the necessity to bring it back into close contact with the faithful. 
What can we women do as our share in the solution of this burn- 
ing question? Is there not an apostolate here that literally cries 
for the co-operation of us women? The spiritual energies work 
with greatest efficacy in the family. The family, taught and in- 
spired by its priestess, the mother, must become the cradle unto 
a new liturgical life.’’ * 

Abbot Herwegen significantly points out a fact in Dante, 
the great Christian poet and thinker. When Dante had gone 
through the terrible despair of the Jnferno, and when he had 
gone through the painful purification of the Purgatorio, he was 
ready to lift his eyes to the All-highest in heaven. Who was it 
led him there? It was a woman who took his hand and led him 
into the eternal happiness of Paradise. Beatrice conducted him out 
of suffering into a transfigured holiness. ‘“‘Only a thinker imbued 
with the Catholic teaching,’ the Abbot comments, ‘‘could create 
such an ideal of woman.” His words were addressed to the women 
students of Germany. But his next sentence is equally true of 
every Christian woman: The Catholic woman must be fully 
conscious that there is something in her soul divinely called to 
lead men on to purity and refinement of soul, to light up for 
them the path leading to God.’ 

Woman is everywhere a great power for good if she herself 
is good. Her greatest possibilities lie in the home. Unless the 
mother has the proper influence over the child, leads it on prop- 
erly towards God, the further agencies of school and social center, 
can only partly undo the evil done so early to the child. The 
mother must be the first to instil into the heart of the child, not 
only the general truth of the fatherhood of God, Creator of all, 


1 Bibel und Liturgie, Vol. IJ, July 1, 1928. ? Lumen Christi, pp. 33-34. 
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but the still more wonderful truths of the birth of Christ on 
earth, of His continuation in the Church, the sublime truths of 
our Redemption as they continue to be living realities in all 
souls that beat in harmony with the pulse of the Church: the 
duty of praying with the Church as a part of the Church, and 
the duty of living out in daily life the truths prayed, as shining 
models to the world of the resplendent truth of Christ. 

With this foundation laid in the heart of the child, the 
further mission of woman will not fail of results. The truly 
Christian woman will everywhere radiate the life of Christ and 
spur on to further realization of the ideal of Christ. The Christian 
wife will inspire the husband, the daughter the father, the sister 
the brother—the woman worker in the world those with whom 
she deals, especially the social worker, the nurse, the religious 
sister, the teacher, the woman lawyer or doctor. 

Students of our own day are alarmed over the direction in 
which our civilization has been marching. There is even talk of 
the downfall of western culture. At all events, many have aban- 
doned the ideals of Christian life—and the result is a growing 
chaos. Many Christians today are weak and half-hearted in their 
adherence to these ideals. The atmosphere is filled with disillusion- 
ment and pessimism. And rightly so, unless we turn to the one 
true source of hope and life. Our hope lies in the same divine 
source that once transformed a darkened pagan world 2000 years 
ago. At that source the natural moulders of the hearts of men, 
our women, must drink deep. There, in the sacramental life of 
the Church, in the daily sacrifice in particular, they must derive 
the spirit fostered by the liturgical movement, the spirit of the 
renewal of all things in Christ. Thus transformed themselves, the 
women of Christ will shine forth as examples of the perfection 
of Christ. They will again play their historical role as the natural 
instruments of a spread and growth in the world of the ideals of 
Christ, as instruments through Christ and His Church of saving 
our world from the darkness of pagan life and ideals into which 
it threatens to plunge. 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 
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T may seem preposterous to have a layman inquire 
into the practical applications of the liturgy. Such 
a study is rightly thought to be a trifle deep and 
beyond the ken of one unacquainted with theology 
or at least a thorough grounding in philosophy. 

The spiritual concept is, of course, of prime importance, and 
lay people might well become imbued with the true spirit of the 
liturgy before inquiring into its historical or physical aspect. 

However, when a layman is likewise an architect chiefly concerned 
with church building, it may be granted that a knowledge of lit- 
urgical rules is a sine qua non of his professsion. And it is pre- 

cisely in the study and practical application of these rules that he 
becomes entangled in what seems to be a maze of contradictions. 





This question of ecclesiology comes up daily. Some phases 
of it concern an architect’s work only in an indirect manner. 
Others bear on matters of design. From an historical viewpoint 
all are of interest to anyone curious to know and understand the 
reasons which motivate his daily tasks. 


It is possible, of course, to proceed with the building of a 
church without inquiring into the spirit of the liturgy. We can 
rest content in the thought that, if we follow what has already 
been done, we will at least have the majority on our side. This 
point of view has caused a great deal of mischief and has necessi- 
tated a reform in liturgical observance which is at present limited 
to a number of abbeys and a few rare parishes. Should any reader 
doubt the foregoing let him consider the following points. 

One of the first incidents in the building of a church bears 
on the ceremony of the laying of the cornerstone. We all know 
that the usual location of this cornerstone, according to present 
custom in this country, is at one of the corners of the main ele- 
vation of the building. When I consult an authority in this mat- 
ter (Benedicenda, by Rev. A. J. Schulte), I read the following: 
“Although the Ritual and Pontifical do not state the precise loca- 
tion of the cornerstone, they seem to indicate that it is to be located 
in the foundation near the place of the altar, that is, the sanctuary 
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“ubt per sacerdotem crux pridie figatur’’. Leading authorities on 
rubrics agree on this. Thus Martinucci states that it should be 
placed on the gospel side, where the walls of the apse and the 
transept meet, so as to verify the words, ““Utrumque junxit angu- 
lum,”’ which occur in the hymn of the feast of the Dedication. 
This sounds very sensible; for, in fact, is not the altar the real 
foundation of the church? And therefore, what more fitting place 
for the cornerstone than the corner nearest the gospel side of the 
sanctuary? I have seldom heard of a case where this was done. 
Why? 

In the construction of altars we find ourselves confronted 
with an amazing disregard for the decisions of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites. Many architects of my acquaintance make 
use in a general way of a little booklet compiled under the direc- 
tion of the late Cardinal Vaughan entitled ‘‘Directions for the 
use of Altar Societies and Architects’. Since most of the regula- 
tions noted therein refer to the decisions of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, is it not reasonable to assume that they are appli- 
cable and binding everywhere? And yet how many violations 
are noticeable even to a casual observer! For example, the veil 
over the tabernacle, prescribed by the Roman Ritual, is more often 
omitted than not, and many altars are built in such a manner that 
the veil, even if used, can merely shrink to the proportions of a 
curtain. Sometimes a veil is hung from the cornice and extends 
around the tabernacle. But this makeshift neither fulfils the let- 
ter nor the spirit of the Code. The firms of church goods are not 
the only offenders in this respect; many architects, either through 
ignorance or indifference, design altars that violate every rule of 
the rubrics. When a designer seeks to react against these condi- 
tions, he can always be triumphantly opposed by being shown the 
reproductions of altars in the large catalogues issued by the several 
pompously-styled ‘Pontifical Institutes of Christian Art’’. The 
wording of some of the letters of praise printed in these catalogues 
make the efforts of the blurb writers of novel jackets seem to be 
the product of the merest tyro in journalistic garbling. Many of 
these productions cannot even deserve the alibi of ignorance or 
indifference; they are out and out bad taste with a vengeance. 
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The great majority of such altars are so designed as to preclude the 
placing of the veil over the entire tabernacle and yet this is re- 
quired. These decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites are 
easily accessible to anyone, and surely every seminarian has read 
that portion of Canon Law which refers to the construction of 
altar and tabernacle. The layman will find the matter clearly 
stated on page 221 of the sixth volume of the Commentary of the 
New Code of Canon Law by the Reverend Charles Augustine, 
O. S. B., D. D. Is this to remain a dead letter, or must the archi- 
tect assume that the use of the veil and the variations in the con- 
struction of altars are left to the discretion of the Ordinary? Or 
have the ‘‘stock’’ designs so influenced both laity and clergy that 
they are now content to follow the line of least resistance and ac- 
cept anything without protest? 

In several of the 1919 issues of the Ecclesiastical Review let- 
ters were published concerning altars. Father H. A. Judge, S. J., 
was optimistic in the matter and declared that “‘our altars are built 
by experts, some of whom have their branches in Italy. 
Italy, Carrara, Pietrasanta, are hypnotic words which conjure up 
the ghosts of Michael Angelo and other worthies. But should 
you discuss the matter with experienced architects I wonder 
whether they would have kind words for the usual Italian pro- 
duct or the honeyed talk of the salesman of ecclesiastical night- 
mares. Experts, indeed! Another letter by Father F. J. Jansen 
strikes a pessimistic note but comes nearer the truth. He voices 
a clerical mea culpa when he tells us: “We (the clergy) may 
know a little of theology, of liturgy, and Canon Law, but I am 
afraid that we are incompetent when we deal with architecture.” 
He might have added that even Canon Law is roughly treated in 
some instances. 

A paragraph in a Liturgical Catechism by the Reverend M. 
S. MacMahon (Holy Cross College, Cloncliffe, Dublin), sums up 
the whole matter very succinctly. He says: ‘“The tendency of 
the modern liturgical movement is to concentrate attention upon 
the actual altar, to remove the superstructure back from the altar 
or to dispense with it altogether, so that the altar may stand out 
from it, with its dominating figure of the Cross, as the place of 
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Sacrifice and the table of the Lord’s supper, and that, with its tab- 
ernacle, it may stand out as the throne upon which Christ reigns 
as King and from which He dispenses the bounteous largesse of 
Divine grace.’’ Designers of altars might well ponder these words 
and realize that an altar is infinitely more than a vehicle for archi- 
tectural virtuosity. 

In the December 30, 1928, number of Orate Fratres (vol. 
III, No. 2) the Reverend Dr. Edwin Ryan, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, deals with this subject of properly constructed 
altars. But I cannot escape the conviction that his optimistic clos- 
ing sentence will remain, in great measure, a mere hope unless de- 
signers can rely on some official pronouncement binding on both 
clergy and laity. The dilemna that confronts us will nevertheless 
remain while we have Catholic periodicals carrying advertisements 
illustrating altars which violate every rule, whether direct or im- 
plied. What irony that some of the culprits should be called 
Pontifical Institutes of Christian Art! 

Another puzzling matter concerns the placing of a tabernacle 
on each of the side altars, in addition to the one on the main altar. 
This is a common occurrence, and yet, what is the sense of it? 
Surely a third tabernacle can never be used; and if the assymetry 
should disturb the sensitiveness of anyone, both side altars can be 
left without tabernacles and a portable one or pyx can be used on 
Good Friday. As a matter of fact, these extra tabernacles are 
often used as a base for a bad plaster statue. I remember, with a 
sense of shame, having had a forced hand in contriving a shallow 
tabernacle so that the back could be filled with brick as an ade- 
quate support for the statue. And all this because the client in- 
sisted on it. 

These few examples are sufficient to indicate the necessity for 
a clearer understanding of the liturgy and its physical applications 
in matters of construction and design. ~The manuals and works of 
reference are many but there is a crying need for a booklet some- 
what along the lines suggested by the one mentioned at the be- 
ginning of these notes. Such a booklet could give all necessary 
information for designers and also a short synopsis of the his- 
torical development of the various liturgical objects. 
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In all these matters the pity of it is that the disregard for 
proper liturgical observance is due partly to ignorance partly to 
and indifference, each equally culpable. Even without the use of 
the episcopal “‘big stick’’, the rules and decrees can be found in 
many manuals and the Code. But until both clergy and laity react 
to the existing order of things, the change will be discouragingly 
slow. When I think that more than twenty-five years after the 
promulgation of the Motu proprio I can still hear a soprano give 
a florid rendition of an Ave Maria during the Consecration, I mar- 
vel, and hope that a musician will take up the cudgels against such 
abuses. The new liturgical school recently established at the Cath- 
olic University may prove to be the indispensable antidote. But 
that is another story. 

MAURICE LAVANOUX. 


Boston, Mass. 


“A rapid glance cast over the parochial organiza- 
tion of the fifth to the fourteenth centuries justifies be- 
yond dispute the conclusion we announced at the begin- 
ning of our work: The parochial spirit and the liturgical 
spirit are inseparable. It ts at the foot of the same altar, 
grouped around their pastor, actively united to the holy 
Sacrifice through the understanding of the prayers and 
through the collective chant, that all the members of the 
same religious family draw this sentiment of fraternity, 
this Christian mentality, this collective spirit, without 
which the parish becomes an administrative machinery 
for the business of worship and ceases to be a powerful 
factor for the supernatural life.”,—DOM LAMBERT 
BEAUDUIN. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OuR In these days, when there is so much discussion of 
READERS “Catholic Action’’ as the duty and objective of every 

zealous Catholic, the appearance of Father Har- 
brecht’s book on The Lay Apostolate (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis) is very opportune. Readers of O. F., as ardent sons of 
Mother Church, will surely welcome this comprehensive anal- 
ysis of the field of work covered by the Lay Apostolate, and of 
the spirit in which the work should be done. Father Harbrecht 
rightly commences with a discussion of the true nature and con- 
cept of the parish; and his entire treatment never forgets the 
position of the Catholic in the mystic body of Christ. It was 
with the latter concept ever in mind that he wrote his compre- 
hensive book. 

Our readers, being familiar with the idea of the mystic body, 
wiil readily understand the statement that “every parish presents 
a miniature of the mystical body of Christ’’; and they will real- 
ize also the importance of building up on this concept, in the 
pursuit of any truly Catholic work. 

If ever, then it is important today to stress this aspect of 
parish life. As the family is the basic cell of the social organism 
or community, so the parish is the basic cell of the religious and 
spiritual fellowship of souls founded by Christ as his mystic body. 
The parish is to the whole Church, what the family is to the 
social community. The parish is the spiritual family circle united 
by common bonds to the central domestic hearth, the altar of 
the parish church. 

Today family life and family consciousness are reduced to 
a minimum. Many speak of the disintegration of the old concept 
and institution of the family. Nor is it difficult to see that with 
this disintegration there results also a growing instability and lack 
of health in our entire social fabric. Again, we cannot doubt that 
our changing conditions of life, our unstable shifting populations, 
especially in larger cities, have created havoc with the stability and 
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communal flourishing of Catholic parish life. Catholic individu- 
alism in this respect has been growing in recent times, and it 
reaches its extreme when individuals purposely go to a different 
church every Sunday for variety’s sake. In that extreme case, 
parish consciousness is at its lowest ebb. The collective partici- 
pation in the common parish Sacrifice has then been reduced to 
a minimum ‘participation’ by so many isolated individuals. Very 
little then exists of the bond that should unite Christians also 
religiously into a “‘compact mass’. There is nothing of it but 
external presence in the same church, and the same common but 
vague intention to fulfil a duty. 

The ordinary fount at which to drink of the spiritual life 
of Christ is the parish altar. Around it the faithful should be 
grouped as the family members are grouped around the common 
family table. There they should get that spirit of mutual fellow- 
ship in Christ, the intensity of which measures both their zeal 
in Christ and the degree of their active life in Christ. There they 
must seek and find the source of their own spiritual life and of 
the collective inspiration to do the work of Christ as lay apostles. 
The parish altar is the source at once of their charity to God and 
of their charity to their fellowmen—and the two are ultimately 
one and the same. The altar is the source of the truth, grace and 
love that make the apostle of Christ. And there alone will the 
lay apostle, that is, the true Catholic, attain that transformation 
of which the author of The Lay Apostolate says: ‘‘He becomes 
an apostle of truth, grace, and love out of love for his fellowmen. 
The realization of the fact that Christ died for all men and that 
God wants all to be saved, directs his brotherly love to those in 
his own parish who fail to share these common goods and there- 
fore fall below the standards of ordinary Catholic life, in order 
to help them achieve their place in the Community of Love, the 
mystical body of Christ, the Church. Such work is, therefore, a 
contribution to the communal life of the Church.” 

Oo 

We are glad to announce to our readers that the Reverend 
John T. McMahon, Ph. D., of Perth, West Australia, has joined 
the staff of Orate Fratres. Father McMahon has just returned to 
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Australia after an extended study tour in Europe and the United 
States, to resume his work as organizer of religious instruction 
and Catholic inspector of schools for the diocese of Perth. 
Oo 
WHERE THE In the pontifical program of Catholic action 
HIERARCHY LEADS an unmistakable emphasis is placed on the 
subordination of all activity to the proper 
ecclesiastical authority. And it must be so. In the Church of 
Christ leadership rests with the hierarchy. Christ is the Head; 
the successors of the Apostles are His representatives. Whatever 
makes up the life of the Church is directed by the divine Head 
through His Vicar on earth and the representative ministers, the 
bishops and priests. 

The highest phase of Catholic action, the most perfect ex- 
pression of the life of the Church, is the liturgy. Here especially 
is it essential that all activity is duly subordinated to Christ, to 
the administrators of His power and authority. Not alone for 
the celebration of the sacred functions, but for whatever pertains 
to the liturgy and its activity, must the hierarchy represent the 
divine Founder of the Church and exercise a directive and instruc- 
tive leadership. The people look to the priests, the priests to the 
bishops, the bishops to the supreme pontiff. Fortunately for our 
day, the guiding voice of the Holy Father has sounded like a 
trumpet call throughout the Christian world, stimulating new 
fervor and reawakening a decadent interest in the most import- 
ant phase of our Christian heritage, namely in the spirit and the 
forms of our sacred worship. Fortunately for many countries, of 
Europe in particular, the hierarchy has taken up this call and 
caused it to penetrate through diocese and parish, with marvel- 
lous results. After a brief span of years their pastors and people 
are astir with a religious enthusiasm which bids fair soon to be- 
come a general “‘reflourishing of the true Christian spirit’. 

Whoever has been reading the reports concerning the liturgi- 
cal movement during the past decade will have observed in vari- 
ous countries the inauguration and rapid growth of concerted 
liturgical action under episcopal patronage and leadership. Inter- 
diocesan liturgical congresses have been held, often in the presence 
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of a distinguished personal representative of the Holy Father; 
liturgical days or weeks or conventions have been conducted at 
the instigation and hearty approval of the respective bishops. 

We shall cite only a few instances. In Belgium, for example, 
at the provincial council of Malines in 1920, a liturgical program 
was launched operating through diocesan committees, which has 
since spread the systematically organized movement throughout 
the country and has made Belgium the world-leader in the lit- 
urgical revival. The liturgical weeks, held during the past years 
in various diocesan centres, have done immeasurable good for the 
better understanding of the life of the Church. 


In Portugal the bishop of Porto has planned, in another 
way, to secure united action in his diocese by introducing obli- 
gatory courses into the seminary curriculum. To Dom Antonio 
Coelho he entrusted the task of preparing a suitable text-book 
which will proportionately divide and correlate the matter of 
liturgical study for a four years’ theological course. 

Various religious organizations in Italy, especially of the 
younger folk, have been encouraged by the highest ecclesiastical 
approval to foster a liturgical zeal according to the mind of our 
recent pontiffs. Thus the bishops of Lombardy have recently ad- 
dressed an earnest appeal to their people, recommending in parti- 
cular the giving of liturgical instruction and the teaching of the 
liturgical chant in every parish. The organizations in question 
were urged to assist in this instruction by spreading booklets and 
reading matter on liturgical subjects. 

‘The Irish Bishops’ Programme’’, so reads a news item, “‘of 
Religious Doctrine for Colleges and Schools, entailing an annual 
written examination, contains an exhaustive programme in the 
study of Liturgy. Already, throughout the country, remarkable 
progress has been made in the liturgical interest.’ 


In our country, too, archbishops and bishops have in various 
ways fostered the liturgical movement. May the day not be far 
off when concerted interdiocesan action will bring the rich bless- 
ings of a more solid religious revival to greater numbers of the 
faithful! 
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LITURGICAL The new Compline pamphlet of the Popular Lit- 
BRIEFS urgical Press is making its appearance at the same 
time as the present issue . Orate Fratres. For par- 

ticulars, see the advertising notice on p. 


The Paulist Press has just issued the Ordinary of the Mass 
in a pocket-size paper brochure. It contains the English text of 
the ordinary prayers of the Mass. Size and price make it a handy 
pamphet for wholesale distribution on special occasions ($3.00 
per 100; $25.00 per 1000). Reading the Ordinary of the Mass 
should make the alert Catholic desire a brief commentary on such 
a text. A logical sequence to the above booklet therefore is had 
in Dom Cuthbert Goeb’s Offeramus, containing the careful Eng- 
lish rendition of the Ordinary by Father Power. A further step 
after Offeramus would then be the Missal itself and some explana- 
tory book such as Dom Virgil Michel’s My Sacrifice and Yours, 
or the larger books of Father Kramp in English translation. 


Another small brochure has just made its appearance, ““Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching the Liturgy of the Mass’, published 
by the St. Paul Diocesan Teachers College. It contains a reprint of 

‘Notes on the Liturgy’’ by Father Busch, written for the Third 
Reader of the Rosary Series, another article by the same author, 
‘The Principal Parts of the Mass’’, reprinted from O. F., Vol. III, 
pp. 10ff., and the cruciform table of Mass prayers published by the 
Reverend Joshua Brady (see oF. Vol. III, p. 157). 


The Liturgical Summer School at St. John’s Abbey will be 
in full progress by the time this issue of O. F. comes off the 
press. Indications at the time of writing this brief are for a most 
successful session. There will be more than sixty students enrolled; 
while questions and correspondence indicate a strong interest in 
the musical courses and especially in the liturgy lectures to be 
given daily. Several requests were made to have the liturgy lec- 
tures given elsewhere, and the matter has already been taken up 
for possible realization in the summer following. Plans are now 
forming for a general Liturgical Day to be held towards the end of 
the summer session. Notice of it will be sent out in due time to all 
persons interested enough to send a word to the Liturgical Press. 


The thirty-third national Feis Ceoil, the Irish Musical Festi- 
val, was held at Dublin, April 29 to May 4. Among the many 
cups offered in competition in all departments of music is the 
‘Joseph Sarto Memorial Cup’ for the best rendering of plain- 
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song, ‘open to female or male voice choirs numbering not less 
than ten or more than twenty voices’’. Competitors for this cup 
were required to sing in Latin the Salve Regina, the Memorare, 
and the Virgo Det Genetrix. Interest was particularly strong in 
the chant competition, in which thirty-eight choirs took part. 
The adjudicator of this competition, Sir Richard Terry, a musi- 
cal critic of renown, expressed himself in words of highest en- 
thusiasm: “‘Now I want to avoid anything which seems to savour 
of exaggeration: I am weighing my words carefully,’’ he explained 
in part. “I have attended conferences of Church music in dif- 
ferent parts of the Continent of Europe, and never at any of 
them have I heard anything at all equalling what I heard today. 
Nowhere in Europe has a succession of 38 choirs been got to- 
gether to render plain-chant as you rendered it today. Never at 
any of these conferences have I observed the standard of profi- 
ciency shown here. Whether you know it or not, I can tell you 
that, thanks to the labours of Father Burke, you are, here in 
Ireland, starting a movement in the way of church music which 
has not been equalled by anything that has happened in the 
history of church music since the days of Palestrina.’’—The 
speaker's reference to Father Burke is to the Dean of University 
College, Dublin, whose tireless energy and zeal in behalf of the 
chant, by way of lectures and organization work, have been in- 
strumental in giving the chant its present publicly recognized posi- 
tion. The movement in Ireland, according to the above speaker, 
steers clear of “‘the French method, which sentimentalizes, and the 
German fashion, which hammers it out like an iron bar on an 
anvil—in one, flexibility to the extent of sentimentality; in the 
other, firmness to the extent of rigidity.” 


An “‘anniversary edition’’ of the famous Motu proprio of 
Pius X on Church music, recently published by the Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, contains among other documents on liturgical music, 
chiefly papal, a “‘Pastoral Letter on Church Music’’ by the late 
Archbishop Blenk of New Orleans, issued November 22, 1907. 
It shows the wide vision and (for this country) unusual grasp 
the Archbishop had of the movement inaugurated by Pius X four 
years earlier. In Archbishop Blenk’s eyes the movement was any- 
thing but a narrow musical affair. ‘Once more let us remind you,” 
he wrote, “‘of the importance of this reform which concerns not 
merely the exterior of worship, as is sometimes supposed, but the 
very quality of that worship itself. It concerns most intimately 
the reverence due to God in His chosen dwelling upon earth. . . 
Dearly beloved brethren, this is the beginning of a great move- 
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ment in the Church, and one whose real trend we have so far 
failed to grasp. We have thought of it as a reform in art, impor- 
tant in its way, but more or less external, affecting details rather 
than principles. This is a great mistake. We are living in an age 
which is fast losing sight of the supernatural destiny of man. To 
counteract this tendency the Holy Father is insisting upon the 
supernatural ‘” 


Book In Liturgische Kanzelvortraége, Dom Fidelis Boeser of 
REVIEWS the abbey of Beuron has given priests who read German 
an excellent series of seven sermons on the Mass. The 
subtitle reads: ‘“The liturgy of sacrifice and the participation of 
the laity.’’ Practically all of these sermons could easily be divided 
up into two or three shorter addresses, such as are customary in 
this country at most Sunday Masses. As longer sermons, the seven 
furnish an excellent series, say, for Lent. There is in them a deep 
sense of the true spiritual value of the holy Sacrifice. (B. Herder 
Book Co., 15 and 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis. Paper bound, 
127 pp. Price 75¢). 


Another set of German sermons on the Mass has just ap- 
peared under the title Jte! Missa est! The subtitle explains them 
as ‘‘20 sermons on the holy sacrifice of the Mass and especially 
on the sacred ceremonies’. They are by the Reverend Andreas 
Obendorfer, preacher at St. Emmeran’s in Regensburg. The mate- 
rial can easily be divided into smaller sermons for ordinary use 
without having their unity or the evident enthusiasm of style 
suffer. (96 closely printed pages. Paper bound. Verlagsanstalt 
vorm. G. J. Manz, Regensburg. Buch- und Kunstdruckerei A. G., 
Miinchen-Regensburg. 1929). 


Im Geiste der Kirche (Hausen Verlagsgesellschaft M. B. H., 
Saarlouis, Germany) gives explanations of the liturgical and spir- 
itual value of the various seasons of the church year, based chiefly 
on the Gospels. Two volumes (118 and 142 pp.) explain the 
Christmas and the Easter cycles, while a third is to treat the time 
after Pentecost. The books are written as teaching material, espe- 
cially in conjunction with the plans worked out at Fulda. They 
are one more of the many German works now appearing in the 
field of liturgico-religious instruction for children. Much of the 
material is graded for different years. The first of the two books 
met with wide acclaim long before the second had made its ap- 
pearance. 
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